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IN LONDON. 





ge IONS differed very widely as to the merits of 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Engaged when that farcical 
comedy was originally produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre. Whilst some were found to relish the curious 
subacid flavour of the plot, with its inverted motives, 
its perpetual satire, and its strange combination of 
prosaic realism and utter absurdity, others were heard 
to cry out against its heartlessness and needless 
cynicism. Some, again, who did not complain of the 
spirit of the play, objected to it simply on the ground 
of its being dull and full of repetition ; they failed to 
appreciate its humour, and could not imagine why 
such story as it possessed could not have been told 
in a couple of acts. On the one hand, we 
were urged to go to the Haymarket, that we might 
enjoy the heartiest and longest-sustained laugh that 
we had had for years; on the other, we were warned 
that we should leave the theatre probably disgusted, 
and certainly bored with the enfertainment. Specially 
hard upon Engaged were its feminine hearers, who, in 
company with critics proud of their impulsive sentiment, 
were either unable or unwilling to see the difference 
between a witty caricature of selfish and purely in- 
terested love and a bitter onslaught upon every species 
of affection bestowed by damsels upon their swains. 
The play was, it will be recollected, withdrawn from the 
theatre in the midst of a fairly successful career, in 
order to make way for Miss Neilson’s previously- 
arranged appearance; and after a tour in the provinces 
it has now been brought back to London by the actor 
who “created” the part of its hero, and who has now, 
we believe, secured some control over its destinies. The 
theatre chosen for the experiment is the Strand, and 
Mr. George Honey brings with him a company different 
in most respects from that which was associated with 
the original production. 

Differences of opinion concerning Engaged to which we 
have alluded would scarcely have existed had the comedy 
been played then as it is now, for whilst there is nothing 
in the Strand performance to disguise or attenuate the 
faults noticeable at the Haymarket, there is much to 
spoil the pleasure of those who most thoroughly enjoyed 
the whimsical fun of the play. The spirit—or that 
which we conceive to have been the spirit—of Mr. 
Gilbert’s comedy has now been allowed by almost all 
the members of the cast to evaporate entirely, and the 
whole point is lost in the unintelligent reading. If 
Engaged and similar pieces springing from the same 
source be worth anything it is in their incongruous 
blending of gravity and absurdity. The situation or 
the speech or the motive is invariably serious enough 
up to a certain point, and it is not for any one of the 
performers to indicate by his or her manner that the 
whole thing is a preposterous joke. That there is a 
farcical element in Engaged is assuredly not to be 
denied ; the author himself wished, we believe, to 
describe his work as a farce, and was overruled 
only by managerial scruples as to the wisdom 
of such honesty. But the farce, if farce, is one that 





should be acted from beginning to end as though it 

were a serious drama. Its extravagance only loses when 

actor or actress attempts to accentuate it; and it is 

readily transformed into feeble and meaningless burlesque. 

According to our view of the requirements of the play 

it is an absolute sine qua non that its interpreters 

should appear absolutely unconscious of any ludicrous 

side to their sayings and doings; and even when their 

singular frankness of the several characters removes 

them furthest from the possibilities of actual life, the 

representatives should studiously sustain the tone and 

manner of the every-day people, whose hidden natures 

are being revealed by this novel process of analysis. 

The artistic success of the several players who appeared 

at the Haymarket was in exact proportion to the degree 

in which they realised this necessity ; and Miss Marion 

Terry, Mr. Kyrle, Miss Stewart, and Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone gained the greatest advantage from the accuracy 
with which they seized the intention of the play. To 

all appearances unconscious of anything unusual in the 
burlesque speeches allotted to them, they played as ear- 
nestly and naturally as they might have done in the 
most thorough-going “drama of domestic interest” ; 
and they thus gave to the play the only meaning which 
we can conceive it to have been intended by its author 
to possess. Of these performers, all save Miss Julia 
Stewart have disappeared from the cast ; and so unsatis- 
factorily are the places of the remainder filled, that Miss 
Stewart, notwithstanding the comparative smallness of 
her part, is easily able to throw all her colleagues into the 
shade. The Cheviot Hill is still Mr. George Honey ; but 
Mr. Honey, alas! admirable low comedian though he 
is, never from the first caught the spirit of the skit, and 
his lead is now followed by many of his company to the 
no small detriment—one might almost say the destruc- 
tion—of the play. He gives us a sufficiently grotesque 
lover, no doubt ; but a lover whose manner never for a 
moment suggests sincerity. So much he gave us before ; 
but he has now worked up the character till he has 
turned it into outrageous farce. Some of the antics which 
he indulges in—when, for example, he settles Belinda’s 
head upon his shoulder, or brushes from Maggie Mac- 
farlane the traces of her Angus’s embrace—are, perhaps, 
funny in themselves; so, too, are the grimaces and 
the ridiculous gestures with which he takes the audience 
into his confidence. But they rob the character of all 
its sham sincerity ; they divest it ofall that elementary 
truthfulness to nature upon which it relies for its effec- 
tiveness. Mr. Honey was disappointing when he played 
Cheviot Hill before in London, and was apparently 
doubtful what to do with it; he is more than disap- 
pointing now that he has decided to vulgarise it with 
comic “ business,” and to ignore its essence altogether. As 
has been implied, Miss Julia Stewart, with her charming 
parody of the ingenuous Lowland lassie, shows far more 
artistic instinct than do any of her comrades. She is 
well supported by Mr. Cecil Murray, who succeeds 
Mr. Dewar in the part of Angus Macalister. Miss 
Louise Hibbert gives the least possible meaning to Be- 
linda Treherne, whom she causes to ogle in a wholly 
needless manner; Mr. Edgar Bruce is a fairly effective 
Belvawney ; Mr. Clifford Cooper is a Symperson of some 
quiet humour; and other parts are allotted to Mr. Davy, 
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Miss Telbin, and Mrs. C. Cooper. How far the comedy 
may please its new audience we need not attempt to 
determine ; but we may safely predict that such plea- 
sure as with its present interpretation it may afford 
will be of a very different order from that which it was 
able to give as it was originally played. It is assuredly 
now put to the severest test which its most uncompro- 
mising detractors could possibly have wished. 

The comedy Perfection, or the Lady of Munster, by 
Haynes Bayley, has now taken its place on the pro- 
gramme of the Duke’s, apparently for the sake of intro- 
ducing Miss Agnes Leonard to playgoers. The lady, 
whose appearance on the stage has hitherto been merely 
tentative, has plenty of ability and no little grace- 
fulness, besides possessing some evidences of dramatic 
instinct. At present she is too apt to rely on her com- 
mand of facial expression, which, it must be confessed, 
is considerable, and she is in obvious need of training in 
the technical work of the profession which she has chosen. 
The character of Miss O’Brien, the lady whois “Perfection,” 
is one which demands plenty of acting—acting such as 
Madame Vestris used to give it; and it is usually 

layed by an actress who can sing. The heroine, it will 
be remembered, resorts to the common ruse of pre- 
tending to be other than she is in order that she may 
test a lover, Mr. Paragon, who has a high standard for 
his future wife. Assuming ignorance of all lady-like 
accomplishments, and actually confessing to a cork leg, 
the sprightly Miss O’Brien wins her lover by means of 
charms which she cannot or will not conceal; and in 
doing so she wins prettily a very venturesome game. 
Mr. Macklin as Paragon, Miss Maria Harris, and Mr. 
W. H. Stephens, all help to give the representation 
smoothness and point. 


At Her Majesty’s Opera on Saturday last, an oppor- 
tunity was given to Madame Pappenheim to vindicaie 
her claims to the highest rank among contemporary 
prime donne drammatice. She had previously made 
a very favourable impression in the character of Valen- 
tina in Les Huguenots, but when it was announced 
that she would essay the exacting role of Leonora in 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, it was felt that she ran some risk 
in attempting a part which demands exceptional vocal 
and histrionic powers, and is associated with the names 
of a long list of illustrious artists, commencing with 
Malibran and concluding with Titiens. The repre- 
sentative of Leonora should possess the emotional 
power which is demanded in the highest regions of 
the tragic drama, and should also be endowed with 
a powerful and sympathetic voice, developed by skilful 
training. It requires an accomplished actress to do 
justice to the dramatic side of the character, and the 
music which Leonora has to sing is so difficult of exe- 
cution that it is only by rarely-gifted vocalists that it 
can be acceptably rendered. Madame Pappenheim 
came successfully through an ordeal of more than 
ordinary difficulty. Her acting was powerfully impres- 
sive without any resort to exaggeration, and her pathos 
was of that spontaneous and natural kind which com- 
mands the sympathies of every spectator. In the scene 
where Leonora scans the countenances of the prisoners, 
hoping to find among them the features of* her 
husband, she took no pains to make the audience 
see what she was doing, but was wholly absorbed 
in her loving quest. In the dungeon scene, where 
Leonora at length beholds her husband, but is obliged 
to conceal her identity, and to assist in digging his 
grave, she was equally intent on the business of her 
part, whether listening with horror to Rocco as he 
warned Florestan to prepare for speedy death, or when 
casting furtive glances of tenderest affection on him 
for whose sake she had—under the assumed name of 
“ Fidelio,” and in the garments of a boy—obtained 


permission to dwell in the precincts of his prison. 


‘When she rushed forward at the moment when Pizarro 





was about to plunge his sword into the body of her 
manacled husband, and interposed herself between the 
assassin and his intended victim, her acting was so 
vividly natural that the actress disappeared, and the 
spectators beheld only the heroic wife, sublime in the 
intensity of her self-sacrificing devotion. There was 
no straining after effect, no attitudinising for the sake 
of the audience. As usual in these rare instances, the 
audience, of whom the artist apparently took no heed, 
took great heed of the artist, and she was reminded of 
their existence by the enthusiastic applause with which 
her efforts were rewarded. We must confess that 
Madame Pappenheim’s previous impersonation of Va- 
lentina had not led us to expect such an admirable 
display of histrionic art as that which her Leonora un- 
folded, and in this respect we see no reason to place her 
below the level of her greatest predecessors. Her 
singing was admirable. With the exception of a few 
high notes, she sang the exacting music with facility. 
of execution and considerable charm of voice, 
and the difficult .“ Invocation of Hope” has 
seldom been better sung. In the duet with 
Florestan she was equally successful, and throughout 
the opera she successfully asserted her claim to stand 
in the foremost rank among “ dramatic ” operatic 
vocalists of the present day. Madame Bauermeister 
(Marcellina), Signor Bettini (Florestan), and Herr 
Behrens (Rocco), repeated familiar impersonations, and 
Signor Galassi as Pizarro greatly distinguished himself 
by his excellent singing and characteristic acting. The 
other operas given during the past week have been 
repetitions of works performed previously in the course 
of the season. On Saturday next Balfe’s posthumous 
opera Jl Talismano will be revived, with Madame 
Gerster and Mdlle. Salla in the characters created by 
Madame Christine Nilsson and Madame Marie Roze. 


At the Royal Italian Opera repetitions have been 
given during the week of operas previously produced 
during the season, amongst them Fra Diavolo, which 
was performed on Monday last instead of L’ Etoile du 
Nord. The latter opera was withdrawn owing to the 
sudden indisposition of Madame Adelina Patti, an 
artist who has hardly ever disappointed the public, and 
who has often sung at the risk of her health. On Mon- 
day last she was seized with cold and hoarseness, and 
was quite unable to sing; but it is hoped that she will 
soon be able to resume the position in which she affords 
so much delight to the musical public. On Tuesday 
next, Flotow’s new opera, Alma l’Incantatrice (The 
Enchantress) will be produced for the first time in Eng- 
land, with Mdlle. Albani in the title-character. 


At Astley’s Amphitheatre on Monday evening a 
moderate house was attracted by the revival of that 
fossil of the equestrian drama, Mazeppa. In accord- 
ance with the questionable custom of late years, 
the role of the ambitious Tartar page was assumed by 
alady. Happily, Miss Lisa Weber, the present expo- 
nent, may be acquitted of the sin of “ outstripping ” her 
predecessors. Her “dressing” of the character is, on 
the contrary, so rigidly within the bounds of propriety 
as scarcely to offend the most fastidious; in fact, it is 
open to doubt whether Miss Weber has not erred in the 
opposite direction, and by an excess of drapery robbed 
the part of its characteristic features, At any rate, it 
may be said that the latest Mazeppa has erred in the 
right direction. Although some of the heroic speeches 
are suggestive of the bombast of burlesque, the 
actress is earnest and _ intelligent throughout. 
The clear and vigorous declamation of Mr. Au- 
gustus Glover gives prominence and dignity to the 
character of Abda Khan; Mr. Lingham is pains- 
taking as the Castellan; Miss Marie Marlitt only lacks 
a little spirit to make a good Olinska; while Mr. H. 
Cornwall and Miss F. Wright lend agreeable relief as 
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Drolinsko and Zemila. We are sorry to add that the 
fiery quadruped did not take kindly to the situation. 
On Friday last, the 28th ult., Mr. G. Murray Wood 
took his benefit here. The attendance was dis- 
couragingly meagre, which may possibly account for a 
visible want of evenness, spirit, and ensemble in the 
performance. The bénéficiare distinguished himself 
favourably as the hero of Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
romantic drama The Serf; followed by a refined 
impersonation of Garrick in Only an Actor. In 
both plays he had the advantage of being supported 
by Miss V. Blackwood, that lady being most successful 
in the latter. In The Serf, two gentlemen deserve 
special mention—Mr. Frank Cates, as Mistigris, and 
My. H. Williams, as Steinhardt. 
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AST Saturday afternoon Mr. Toole once again 
displayed his generosity and capability for hard 
work in an entertainment given at the Town Hall, 
Birmingham, in aid of the funds of the Queen’s 
Hospital. “The task he undertook,” says the Daily 
Gazette, was onerous. What are known as ‘ readings’ 
are by no means calculated to improve the reputation 
of popular actors. Without the aid of dress, the 
glamour of gaslight, the attractiveness of stage sur- 
roundings, and the contrast ‘obtained by opposing cha- 
racters, the comedian has to contend against over- 
whelming difficulties, and his efforts are apt to create 
disappointment. It may further be noted that the 
Town Hall is not the place in which histrionic ability 
can be properly appreciated. All these drawbacks 
notwithstanding, we were pleased to find that Mr. 
Toole achieved as great a success as his high 
position in the profession entitled us to antici- 
pate. His readings were a genuine treat, not 
by any means from the intrinsic merit of the 
sketches themselves, but from the charm with which 
the actor’s art invested them. Everyone knows what an 
irresistible something there is about Mr. Toole’s enun- 
ciation —a richness, a fulness, a smoothness which 
carries conviction of pleasure with it. It does not 
matter whether he speaks with a young voice or an old 
voice, a flat voice or a sharp voice; however foreign is 
his tone, there is a touch of nature about it that 
makes us all recognise the truth of the observation 
and the accuracy of the imitation upon which it is 
formed. His facial expression, too, is, for mobility 
and marked distinctness, unrivalled. -His part in the 
entertainment comprised a domestic sketch entitled 
A Pleasure Trip, a burlesque lecture with imitations 
of popular actors, and a second sketch entitled Trying 
a Magistrate, and in all of these the excellences we 
have marked were displayed.” 

The play-goers of Liverpool are again to be congratu- 
lated, for on Monday week the Brough and Saker 
company opened an engagement at the Alexandra 
Theatre there. During the stay of the company, the 
new comedy, Retiring, Dr. Westland Marston’s The 
Favourite of Fortune, and She Stoops to Conquer, 
are to be produced. Mr. James Taylor’s company are 
at the Amphitheatre. They will play a piece called 
Simon, performed here some time ago. Mr. Hollings- 
head’s company are at the Prince of Wales’s. The bill 
at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, is occupied by The 
Great Divorce Case, “a piece which, though described 
in the bills as a comedy, is really,” says the Guardian, 
“a wretched and unwholesome farce, void of wit and 
humour, and with no merit in plot or dialogue 
to recommend it. It was received with distinct 
signs of disapproval from a very limited audience.” 





A very satisfactory rendering of the drama founded 
on Dickens’s novel, David Copperfield—Em’ly—was 
produced on Monday night at the Queen’s, and attracted 
a good audience. The chief meed of applause was 
given to Miss Clara Lemore for her acting as Little 
Em’ly. On Monday night there was an effective revi- 
val at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, of Rob Roy. 
“The cast,” says the Daily Review, “ is, on the whole, 
good. Mr. Howard plays the bold, daring, generous 
Rob Roy, which he has made familiar to the stage, 
looking every inch a chieftain; and Mrs. Howard suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Wyndham admirably in the part of Helen 
Macgregor. An interest of a peculiar kind was attached 
to the production, from the first appearance on the 
Edinburgh stage of Mr. R. Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den, in the part of Francis Osbaldistone. Mr. 
Drummond made a_ very satisfactory, if not a 
very striking début, and sang his music with 
accuracy and telling expression.” The attrac- 
tion at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, is Orphée 
aux SEnfers, with Miss Kate Santley as Eury- 
dice. “Eight years ago,” says a Glasgow paper, 
“‘ Orphée was produced in Glasgow by a French com- 
pany, who were fairly competent to give its songs and 
choruses in the sparkling Offenbachian manner. As 
performed last night, the opera was less of an opera than 
a merry-going burlesque, spicy, and at times vulgar. 
The playing of the orchestra was the only artistic fea- 
ture of the evening.” 

Miss Wallis’s summer tour was commenced at the 
Theatre Royal, Southampton, on Monday night, 
The piece de résistance at the Birmingham Theatre 
Royal this week is Our Club, played by the Strand 


company. The Daily Post, after commenting 
favourably upon the merits of the play, says: 
“Miss Swanborough has a capital character as 


Lady Crawford, in which her sweetness, dramatic power, 
and fine sense of humour are capitally shown. Miss 
Venne, as Mrs. Dubuisson, played with intelligence and 
taste. Mr. Vernon, one of our most popular and pro- 
mising actors, gave a fine personation of the artist- 


' actor, Henry Lennard. M. Marius, who won much 


fame on his former visits here, played Alfonse Dubuisson 
as only a Frenchman could, with real force, without 
exaggeration, and refined expression without common- 
place.” The concluding piece was the Red Rover. 
Miss Marriott and her London company performed 
Jeanie Deans with great success at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. Mdlle. Beatrice is at Aberdeen, the 
Proof company at Sheffield, Miss Leclercq at Hartle- 
pool, Mr. Craven Robertson’s company at Portsmouth, 
the Sorcerer company at Dublin, and the Stolen Kisses 


company at Wigan. 





IN PARIS. 


oe 


HE weather here is at present oppressively hot, and 
the theatres are deserted except by the many 
countrymen and foreigners who have taken an early 
opportunity of paying a visit to the Exhibition. For 
this “ Public Expositionnel,” as it has been called, the 
theatres have almost irresistible attractions, and as a 
result the managers do not wear so preoccupied an air 
as is usually the case at this time of the year. The 
Comédie Frangaise, as may be supposed, enjoys the 
lion’s share of our visitors’ attention. The Maison de 
Moliére has acquired a European reputation. From 
the banks of the Neva to those of the Tagus 
it is regarded as the first theatre in the civi- 
lised world. The names of Mdlle. Bernhardt and 
M. Worms, of Mdlle. Oroizette and M. Got, of 
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Madame Favart and M. Coquelin, are familiar to the 
cultivated circles of every capital. Nor is this reputa- 
‘tion inconsistent with hard facts. Comedy seems to 
have taken up her headquarters in the Rue Richelieu, 
and Tragedy might join her there if a tragic actor as 
gifted as Mdlle. Bernhardt is—that is to say, a tragic 
actor like Le Kain or Talma—were to appear. Then, 
although M. Sardou elects to send to the Théatre du 
Vaudeville such pieces as Dora and Les Bourgeois de 
Pontarey, we have long been accustomed to look in the 
direction of the ThéAtre Frangais for the best examples 
of comedy-writing of our day. Every piece is 
played with uncommon completeness in every detail, 
and the French language is spoken with a clear- 
ness and grace scarcely to equalled at any 
other theatre in Paris. Next to the Exhibition itself, 
therefore, the visitor is morally bound to go to the 
Comédie Francaise, and no surprise will be caused by 
the announcement that the receipts of that house show 
no falling off. M. Perrin wisely places his chief re- 
liance on Les Fourchambault, which, thanks to its 
own merits and the cleverness with which it is played, 
is to be regarded as the greatest theatrical success of 
the year. It is greatly to be regretted that the scene 
between the two brothers could not be literally trans- 
lated into English without losing much of the force 
which it possesses here. But let us turn -from the 
Théatre Francais to the other theatres. In such 
tropical weather their imperfect ventilation is sorely 
felt; but, in spite of this drawback, they are 
well attended. The Opéra, the Opéra Comique, 
and the Théatre Italien are playing standard works, 
such as L’Africaine, L’Etoile du Nord, and Aida. Les 
Bourgeois de Pontarcy, though not so successful as 
Dora, still holds its place in the affiches of the Vau- 
deville. The attraction at the Gymnase is Bébé, which 
in the spring of last year saved that theatre from 
insolvency. The proceedings of the precocious hero 
seems to afford a world of diversion, and a melancholy 
interest is given to the programme by the revival of 
the late M. Chéri Montigny’s little piece, Une Inno- 
cente, brought out only a few weeks ago. The Variétés 
is playing Niniche; the Palais Royal, Tricoche et 
Cacolet ; the Odéon, Les Danischeff ; the Renaissance, 
Le Petit Duc; the Théatre de la Gaité, Le Chat 
Botté ; the Folies Dramatiques, Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville; the Porte Saint Martin, Le Tour du Monde; the 
Théatre Historique, Marceau, ow les Enfants de la 
République; the Ambigu, Les Deux Orphelines; the 
Théatre des Nouveautés, Coco; the Troisiéme Théatre 
Frangais, L’ Amour et ’ Argent; the Chateau d’ Eau, 
Le Secret de Miss Aurore; the Cluny, La Lionne de 
la Place Maubert. From this list it will be seen that 
many of the managers have revived old and attractive 
pieces, and their policy is defensible enough. Bébé and 
Les Danischeff, the Tour du Monde and Tricoche et 
Cacolet, the Deux Orphelines and Marceau, Le Secret de 
Miss Auroreand L’ Amour et l’ Argent are familiar to the 
Parisian playgoer, but by the stream of visitors to the 
Exhibition they may be accepted as novelties, or at all 
events regarded as worth seeing again. The spectacular 
pieces, such as Le Chat Botté, are, of course, well 
attended; and a want of knowledge of French is not 
deemed a sufficient reason for keeping away from the 
Renaissance or the Folies Dramatiques. The Bouffes- 
Parisiens is closed, and an Englishman who passed the 
door a day or two ago was heard to ask whether Reldche 
was a purely dramatic, musical, or spectacular piece ! 
Last Sunday the Opéra Comique and the Gaité were the 
only regular theatres which opened their doors, as on 
that day the great National Féte was held. It had 
been announced, as our readers will remember, that on 
this occasion a performance of Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville would be given at midnight, after the festival 
was over. In deference to the wishes of the authorities, 
however, the manager abandoned the idea, the more 








readily, perhaps, because on reflection he must have 
seen that persons who had passed the day in sight- 
seeing and jostling against each other were far more 
likely to wind up the day at a café than in a theatre, 





IN VIENNA. 


oo 


HE Austrian capital is to be unusually dull this 
summer, at least from a theatrical point of view. 
The subsidised houses have generally closed their doors 
during the greater part of the months of July and 
August, and their example has commonly been followed 
by the Stadttheater, but the Carl Theater in former 
years held out against the heat, and sometimes made 
very fair receipts, especially when a rainy evening drove 
the people away from outdoor resorts: This year, how- 
ever, all the theatres have closed their doors except the 
minor Fiirst Theater in the Prater, which alone remains 
open and affords a light semi-musical entertainment to 
the summer visitors to Vienna, who will probably not 
be very numerous, owing to the strong counter-attraction 
of the Paris Exhibition. 

The Burgtheater brought its season to an end on the 
last day of June. During the past season, which ex- 
tended from the Ist of September, 1877, the leading 
theatre of Vienna well maintained its position as the 
foremost of all German theatres, and in spite of the 
badness of the times the pecuniary results of the season 
were not unsatisfactory. The management adhere 
steadily to their excellent plan of providing a varied 
bill of fare, and carefully avoiding the pernicious system 
of long runs. The consequence is that the Burgtheater 
has a more regular and discriminating audience than 
is to be found in any of the Continental theatres con- 
ducted upon the “long run” system. Even the Comédie 
Frangaise of Paris compares unfavourably with the 
Burgtheater in this respect, and in devoting four even- 
ings each week to its successful novelty, seems to be 
entering upon the easy path which subsidised theatres 
should studiously avoid. The Burgtheater, it is true, 
has been exposed to no such temptation as that which 
proved too strong for the Frangais in the great success 
of the revival of M. Victor Hugo’s Hernani, and of 
M. Augier’s new comedy, Les Fourchambault. The 
new productions of the past Vienna season, which 
we noticed from time to time throughout the 


year, were in no instance works of much merit. 
Die Reise nach Ria of Herr Wilbrandt, 
which was produced at the beginning of the 


season, failed completely, and soon vanished from 
the playbills. Herr Gustav von Moser’s comedy, Der 
Hypochonder, which had attained a striking success in 
Berlin, met with little favour from the cultivated au- 
dience of the Burgtheater; and the same prolific dra- 
matist’s Madchenschwiire, of which this house had the 
first-fruits, was hardly more successful. Three or four 
one-act pieces and new German versions of two of Alfred 
de Musset’s best-known plays complete the list of the 
novelties of the 1877-8 season. The rich fields of the 
regular repertory were cultivated with far better success, 
and Shakspere provided many an attractive programme, 
his historical plays continuing to enjoy special favour. 
The great Shaksperean revival of the season was 
Macbeth, which Frau Wolter’s grand impersonation of 
Lady Macbeth rendered greatly attractive, in spite of 
the shortcomings of the actor who played the ambitious 
Thane. The house opens again on the lst of September 
with Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. Amongst the produc- 
tions of next season is to be a revival of King Lear, 
with Herr Hallenstein in the title-part, Herr Bau- 
meister as Gloster, Herr Robert as Edgar, Herr 
Lewinsky as the Fool, Frau Janisch as Cordelia, &c. 
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Herr Paul Lindau’s Johannistrieb, one of the greatest 
successes of the past season at Berlin, is also promised, 
and revivals of Paul Heyse’s Hanns Lange and Hebbel’s 
Ring des Gyges are in contemplation. 





IN COLOGNE. 


__Ce 


HE capital of Rhenish Prussia is not very attrac- 
tive at the present moment from a theatrical 
point of view, but as some weeks have elapsed since 
our last notice of the operatic and dramatic productions 
of the season 1877-8, we may now record the con- 
cluding events of the season before finally abandoning 
the town, as all who are concerned in theatrical matters 
seem to be on the point of doing. By the production 
of such ambitious operas as Herr Henschell’s Melusine, 
Herr Kretschmer’s Folkunger, and Herr Hofmann’s 
Armin, which were all new to Cologne, the manager 
of the Stadttheater shed lustre over the earlier part of 
his season, and contributed to raise his theatre to a 
higher position than it had hitherto occupied amongst 
the theatres of Germany. The dramatic performances, 
to which the house was devoted alternately with opera, were 
also creditable to the management, and were very varied 
in character, Shakspere and Schiller being duly honoured, 
while such recent specimens of German drama as Herr 
Paul Lindau’s Johannistrieb and Herr l’Arronge’s Hase- 
mann’s Téchter weré introduced to the playgoers of 
Cologne within a few weeks after their first production 
at Berlin and Vienna. The regular season was, how- 
ever, brought to an end soon after Easter, and after 
having been occupied throughout the month of May by 
the company of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater of 
Berlin, the Stadttheater was closed. From the operas 
of Henschell, Kretschmer, and Hofmann, those faithful 
followers of Wagner, the descent was considerable to 
the light operettas of Strauss, Suppé, Lecocq, «&c., 
which form the répertoire of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt 
Theater, but the frequenters of the Stadttheater bore 
the change with much equanimity, and gave a very 
favourable reception to the visitors from Berlin. The 
newcomers began their series of performances with 
two works which the company of the local Thalia 
Theater had already rendered familiar to the 
people of Cologne, the Fledermaus of Herr Johann 
Strauss, and the Fatinitza of Herr Franz von Suppé, 
the latter, however, being now seen for the first time 
with a splendour of mise-en-scéne approaching that of 
its first production at the Carl Theater of Vienna. The 
Keragovs, or shadow play, got up by the Turkish Pasha 
in honour of the visit of Julian, the newspaper corre- 
spondent, and which is so rudely interrupted hy the 
Russians sent to the rescue of Vladimir and Lydia, was, 
in particular, much more effective than that to which 
frequenters of the Thalia Theater were accustomed, 
and the cast was immeasurably superior, Fraulein 
Stubel and Friulein Kreu, as Vladimir and Lydia, 
acting with much spirit, and proving quite equal 
to the vocal requirements of their réles, while Herr 
M. Schulz, as the Pasha, made a great hit in the 
celebrated reform song. The Berlin company did 
not, however, confine themselves to operas already 
familiar to Cologne. Der Seecadet (The Midshipman) 
of Herr R. Genée, which was their third production, 
was, we believe, new to Cologne. Though a work of 
little musical pretentions, it was very well received, the 
audience applauding in the heartiest manner the allu- 
sions to questions of the day contained in certain 
couplets which somewhat resemble the topical songs of 
English burlesque. The operetta was beautifully 
mounted, and acted with much spirit. The Prinz 
M of Herr Johann Strauss was not so warmly 





received on its first introduction te a Cologne audience; 
they appeared not to appreciate as fully as might have 
been expected the satirical treatment to which the 
author of the libretto subjects the petty princes who 
are the principal characters of his story. The other 
works produced during the stay of the Berlin com- 
pany were M. Robert Planquette’s Cloches de Corneville, 
M. Lacome’s Jeanne, Jeannette et Janneton, and 
M. Lecocq’s Petite Marvée, or Graziellu, as the German 
version is called, which were all received with more or 
less favour. On the 30th of May the company took 
their leave of Cologne with a very spirited performance 
of the Fledermaus. Another company from the 
German capital, that of the Berlin Stadttheater, has 
since been playing in the Flora Theater a varied 
repertory of comedy and farce, beginning with Scribe’s 
Feenhiinde (Doigts de Fée), and ending with M. 
Hennequin’s Bébé. Herr Karl Mittell, the principal 
member of the company, displayed great versatility, 
and seemed equally at home in high comedy and in 
roaring farce. 





IN AMERICA. 


ooo 


B* the last mail we have received New York advices 

to the 18th ult. There is no event of importance 
to record; indeed, owing to the arrival: of summer, 
the theatrical world was very near stagnation. On 
the 11th ult., as was briefly announced in The Theatre 
last week, Mdlle. Aimée concluded her engagement, 
and was presented with a silver tea-service. The pro- 
gramme consisted of one act of La Petite Mariée, one 
act of La Marjolaine, and two acts of La Vie 
Parisienne, with two Spanish and two English songs, 
sung by the fair bénéficiaire with excellent effect. The 
tea-service was presented to her at the fall of the curtain 
by Mr. Daplan, representing Mr. Maurice Grau. Mdlle. 
Aimée, though aware that something was to be pre- 
sented to her, seemed quite overwhelmed at the magnifi- 
cence of the testimonial, but more especially when a 
letter from the donors was read to her in the hearing of 
the audience. Baskets of flowers, among other gifts, 
were passed to her across the footlights, and the 
“bright, earnest, and thoroughly conscientious little 
artist,” as the New York Times not improperly calls 


_ her, retired with as substantial a tribute to her popu- 


larity as could have fallen to the lot of a far more gifted 
actress. 

Mr. Jefferson was still at San Francisco when the 
last mail left. “His Rip Van Winkle,” says the 
Chronicle, ‘is incomparably the best impersonation 
we have had on our stage of late. We do not know of 
any performance that approaches it in finish and com- 
pleteness, except Owens’ Caleb Plummer, and but for 
the lingering smell of paint, we could fancy ourselves 
in the little village of Falling Water, living through that 
quaint old legend which has become a household tale 
all over the world. So long as the language lasts Ri 
Van Winkle will be associated with the name of Josep 
Jefferson, and it is quite possible that future historians 
may have trouble in deciding whether it was Joseph 
Jefferson who was impersonated by Rip or Rip by 
Joseph Jefferson. The play is one of comfortable 
length, and, though Mr. Jefferson has almost all to say 
and do, it is simply a delight to watch and listen to 
him. Nota young man, he has bright and expressive 
eyes, which have, through long practice in the part, 
taken on a look of meditative wonderment. His 
figure is lithe and falls gracefully into Rip’s lazy atti- 
tudes, and his voice has the even and pleasant tone 
which we would naturally expect in such a good- 
natured good-for-nothing. There is no sign of effort 
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from the beginning to the end of the performance. 
Everything is natural—so natural that no study could 
possibly have produced such ease. We can: only 
specially admire the scenes he most appreciates, and 
enjoy them all. We know of no more delightful piece 
of acting than that incident in the Catskill mountains, 
when he finds himself among the gnomes. He imparts 
to the whole scene a realism which is quite as fascinating 
as the picture that arises in fancy when one reads the 
story, and, so admirably has the stage management 
done its portion of the work, the audience is quite as 
astonished at the gnomes as Rip Van Winkle appears 
to be. The last act is of course the strong one. His 
waking, after the long sleep of twenty years; his 
return to his native village; his bewilderment at the 
marvellous changes; his blank astonishment at finding 
all his friends dead ; his wife grown old, and his child 
grown to womanhood, are so finished and perfect that 
we feel we must be silent before a great artist. The 
delicate power which enables him to assume uncon- 
sciousness of more than twenty-four hours’ absence is 
an attribute of the actor possessed by no other man on 
the stage that we know of. And yet it seems to have 
lost something since the critic saw him act the part 
eight or ten years ago—some nice artistic touches, 
some delicate expressions of face, some trivial move- 
ments, and just a little of the old richness and oiliness 
of accent. So easily does even a thing that lives in the 
memory and is a joy for ever lose something of its gloss 
when lost from recollection for a period and recalled 
under other circumstances. But it is so rounded, so 
finished, so complete as it is, that we may rather sus- 
pect memory of playing us false than that any linea- 
ments are wanting to the perfect picture, or that any 
trace of beauty has been lost or has faded.” 





EN PASSANT. 





HE remains of the late Mr. Charles Mathews were laid 
on Saturday morning in Kensal Green Cemetery, near 
the principal entrance. The mourners were Mr. Charles 
Mathews, jun., Mr. Henry 8. Leigh, Sir Henry de Bathe, 
Sir Bruce Seton, Mr. Planché, Mr. Irving, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. M‘Calmont, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, the Rev. E. Ker Gray, Mr. Walter Gordon, Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. E. Routledge, Mr. Gowing, Mr. Spalding, 
and Mr. Winslow. Near the grave were to be seen Mr. 
Kendal, Mr. Hare, Miss Sarah Thorne, Mr. Bancroft, 
Miss Daly, Mr. Cecil, Miss Blackwood, Mr. Forrester, Mr. 
Clayton, Mr. Belford, Mr. Emery, Mr. Billington, Mr. 
Reece, Mr. Mowbray Morris, Mr. Dillon Croker, Mr, 
Frederick Hawkins, Mr. Gruneisen, Mr. Gaston Murray, 
Mr. Henry Butler, Mr. E. Villiers, Signor Arditi, and Mr, 
and Mrs. Fernandez. The simple inscription on the coffin, 
“ Charles James Mathews; died June 24, 1878, aged 74 
years,” was hidden under the wreaths of flowers heaped 
upon it. The grave adjoins that of Mr. Mathew’s first 
wife, Madame Vestris, and is but a few yards from the 
spot where his mother rests. There was a large concourse 
of spectators, but the greatest order prevailed. 

THERE is no reason to believe that the late Mr. Mathews 
died in other than good circumstances. Not long ago, by 
the way, he came into possession of a permanent income in 
a rather curious manner, While on his way to India he 
made the acquaintance of and became very friendly with a 
fellow passenger, a gentleman of advanced age, who at the 
end of the voyage said, “‘ Mr. Mathews, you are the most 
delightful companion I have ever had, and I should be glad 
if you would allow me—for I have a good deal of money 


and nobody to leave it to—to settle £600 a year upon you, 
to be continued to Mrs. Mathews if she should survive 
you.” Mr. Mathews accepted the gift, and consequently 
his wife is provided for apart from what she will receive 
under his will. 


Mr. Maruews had a narrow escape about three years 
ago. He fell from the top of a flight of stone steps at the 
Theatre Royal, Gloucester, and must have been terribly hurt 
if Mr. Creamer, the then lessee, had not caught him in bis 
arms. 

MapameE Parti will spend August and September at a 
house which she has lately purchased in North Wales. It 
is reported that she has abandoned the legal proceedings 
commenced with the view of proving her marriage with the 
Marquis de Caux as illegal. 

Mapame Niusson is on her way to Spain, where she will 
take a holiday. In September she will return to England 
to go on a*concert tour. 

AccorDiInG to a Russian journal, the Shah of Persia 
wishes to have the telephone “laid on” from the Imperial 
Opera at St. Petersburg to his palace at Teheran, so that he 
can “hear the stars without paying over £300 a night for 
them.” 

THe Academy understands that Ross Neil, the author of 
Elfinella, is Miss Isabella Harwood. 

Mapame Marie Rozz has been so successful in the 
United States, that instead of returning to England in 
July, as had been intended, she will make a tour of the 
watering-places—in other words, combine business and 
pleasure. 

“ Rosin GoopretLow,” writing in the Birmingham Daily 
Mail under the head of “Table Talk,” says:—“ I have a 
very great admiration for Mr. Henry Irving, who has 
certainly in more ways than one greatly elevated his art, 
but I must say that the selection of that gentleman by the 
promoters of the Harborne and Edgbaston Institute to lay 
the foundation-stone of their permanent home seems to 
indicate a poverty of resource which should not, and does 
not, I think, exist. The mere fact that Mr. Irving has 
been an admirable president of the Perry Barr Institute, 
that his excellent presidential address ably vindicated the 
stage from aspersions thrown upon’ it, and that his elocu- 
tionary efforts have resulted in large additions to the 
institute funds are very good reasons why he should not be 
similarly troubled by another body. It is wonderful the 
extent to which actors’ good nature goes. They always 
seem willing to lend a helping hand to each other, as the 
occasional special performances in London show, and here 
is that hardest-worked of comedians, Mr. Toole, after 
playing a week at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, going to 
give a special entertainment in the Town Hall for the 
benefit of the Queen’s Hospital.” 


MD.LLE. SARAH BERNHARDT, whose success at the Théatre 
Frangais continues without abatement, has two busts in the 
Salon, one of M. Emile de Girardin, the other of M. Wil- 
liam Busnach. The fidelity with which she has represented 
the careworn and intellectual expression in the face of the 
veteran journalist is sufficient to prove that she is a truly 
great sculptor, and her head of the vaudeville writer is not 
unworthy of the reputation she has won in this branch of 
art. 

THE remains of M. Chéri Montigny, who, as was stated 
in our last issue, died on the 23rd ult. in consequence of 
being bitten by a dog, were buried at Montmartre yester- 
day week. The coffin was covered with flowers sent by the 
different theatrical companies of Paris. M. Halanzier and 
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those who assembled at the church and at the grave were 
M. Augier, Madame Chaumont, M. Emile de Girardin, 
Madame Judic, Madame Pasca, M. Sardou, Madame Marie 
Laurent, M. Meilhac, M. Halévy, Mdlle. Pierson, M. 
d’Ennery, Mdlle. Leonide Leblanc, M. Edouard Thierry, 
Madame Delaporte, M. Hostein, Mdlle. Lody, M. Des- 
barolles, Mdlle. Jeanne Bernhardt, M. Alphonse Daudet, 
M. Duquesne], M. Bertrand, M. Koning, M. de Najac, M. 
Hennequin, M. Paul Ferrier, M. de Lapommeraye, M. 
Jacques Normand, M. Arthur Delavigne, M. Deslandes, 
M. Jules Barbier, M. Grévin, M. Nus, M. Léon Carvalho, 
M. Girardin, M. Narrey, M. Dreyfus, M. Worms, M. 
Maubant, M. Dieudonné, M. Porel, M. Gil-Pérés, M. 
Berton, and M. Saint Germain. The discowrs at the 
cemetery was delivered by M. Paul Ferrier. M. Chéri 
Montigny is buried in the same grave as his mother, an 
accomplished actress, who died in 1861 through courageously 
sucking the neck of her infant when it was attaeked with 
croup. 

Tue few actors who have the talent as well as the desire to 
represent character rather than themselves will not find 
much encouragement in the fact that Mr, Sothern’s recent 
failure to make the Crushed T'ragedian popular was due to 
his marvellous success in totally obliterating his own identity; 
neither in dress, manner, nor even in voice, could the 
audience at once recognise the popular actor of the Hay- 
market Theatre. During the brief career of the piece, Mr. 
Sothern received many letters wherein the writers express 
a hope that he “ may soon appear in some more congenial 
part—one of those well-dressed gentlemanly characters in 
which he has no rival,” &., &c. And at the same time 
“hoping that he will recover his voice, which seemed to 
have deteriorated so much since his departure from England,” 
&ec., &c, Mr. Sothern had simply assumed another tone. 

Mr. Swineurve, it is understood, is writing an Essay 
upon Edward II., the authorship of which he will en- 
deavour to establish beyond the reach of controversy. The 
play is generally ascribed to Marlowe, It was “acted by 
the Earl of Pembroke’s servants,” and was entered on the 
book of the Stationers’ ‘Company in 1593, and was 
printed three times between 1598 and 1622. The action 
comprises the fall of Mortimer, the life and death of Piers 
Gaveston, and the horrible death of the king. The scene 
lies partly in England, partly in France. The author, 
whoever he was, adhered pretty closely to history. Another 
tragedy on the same subject, by Theophilus Mac, of No 
Temple, was published in 1809, but has never been played. 

Mr. Max Srrakoscu, according to a New York paper, 
has been proceeded against for breach of promise of mar- 
riage. The plaintiff is a young milliner, named Mary 
Smedley, who states that he promised in 1875 to marry 
her, but lately broke his word, for the reason that he was a 
Jew and she a Christian. This inconceivable baseness 
caused her “great nervous prostration,” and she claims 
$10,000 as damages. Mr. Strakosch was arrested, but 
having found bail started for England. 


THE correspondent of the Daily News at New York 
writes on the 3lst May:—‘The German prima donna, 
Madame Pappenheim, ‘is just at this moment the town 
talk, She has run away from her own farewell benefit 
concert, and while a large audience was assembled last 
night in the New York Academy of Music for this testi- 
monial entertainment she was far out at sea. Imagine the 
feelings of the artistes who had given their services for her 
benefit, of the estimable musician who acted as conductor 
of the 200 ladies and gentlemen (amateurs) who were to 
sing the choruses of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and of the 





people in the audience who had bought tickets for the pur- 
pose of giving Madame Pappenheim a good send-off, when 
the time for her appearance came and the prima donna 
could not be found. I remember a very funny letter which 
she addressed to a Hamburg newspaper on her departure 
for America. She said that, having received the offer of a 
high éalary to accompany Herr Wachtel on his American 
tour, she had made repeated requests to the director of the 
Hamburg Opera to cancel her engagement, and since he 
persistently refused she had no choice but to break the 
engagement and go, which she begged the Herr Editor 
of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt to believe that she did 
only from the highest artistic ambition.” 


THE impressario in Calcutta, who is rapidly becoming an 
important personage in the City of Palaces, has, in conse- 
quence of recent losses, declined to make arrangements for 
the next season unless Rs, 60,000 be subscribed. Little 
more than half that amount appears to have been signed 
for, and this almost wholly from box-holders, stalls being 
rather at a discount. A plan has been suggested to start a 
special Saturday subscription for double stalls at Rs. 125, and 
treble at Rs. 175. Single stalls for the ordinary subscrip- 
tion-nights, Mondays and Thursdays, cost Rs. 200. The 
sale of, at least, one hundred and twenty is requisite to com- 
plete the fixed subscriptions, and enable the impressario to 
make his arrangements for a new season. As an Indian 
paper remarks, should wealthy natives invest in stalls, and 
the Africaine chance to be performed, they might learn 
something of the manners and customs of the Brahmins in 
Vasco di Gama’s time which would astonish them. 


Mr. Coors, of the Map Department of the British 
Museum, has, according to the Atheneum, brought to light 
some new facts respecting the map which is sometimes found 
inserted in the Voyages of Hakluyt, and which has been de- 
scribed as the best map of the sixteenth century. He says 
it is no other than the ‘‘new map” referred to by Shaks- 
pere in J'welfth Night, act iii., scene 2, a play produced in 
1601. The substance of the arguments in its favour may 
be summarized thus: At the period of. the production of 
the play mentioned, it could be regarded as no other than 
the new map in the then new projection ; new, as showing 
for the first time on an English map the discovery of Ba- 
rents, in 1596, evidently alluded to by Shakspere in the 
same scene of the play. It had upon it more lines than are 
to be found upon its old rival in Linschoten’s Voyages. Its 
claims to be regarded as the ‘new map with the augmenta- 
tion of the Indies” is shown by the augmented or improved 
geography of the whole of the Eastern portion of the map, 
laid down probably under the superintendence of Hakluyt. 
The arguments used by Mr. Coote will form the substance of 
a monograph to appear shortly, 


Tue following is a literal copy of a curious play-bill 
issued in the year 1793 by the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Kilkenny :—‘ Kilkenny Theatre Royal, by his 
Majesty’s company of comedians. On Saturday, May 14, 
1793, will be performed by command of several respectable 
people in this learned matrapolish, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kearns, the tragedy of Hamlet/ Originally written and 
composed by the celebrated Dan Hays, of Limerick, and 
insarted in Shakspere’s works. Hamlet by Mr. Kearns 
(being his first appearance in that character), who, between 
the acts, will perform several solos on the patent bag-pipes, 
which play two tunes at the same time. Ophelia, by Mrs. 
Prior, who will introduce several favourite airs in character, 
particularly ‘The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ and ‘ We ’ll all 
be unhappy together,’ from the reverend Mr. Dibdin’s 
‘Oddities.’ The parts of the King and Queen, by direction 
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of the reverend father O’Callagan, will be omitted, as too 
immoral for any stage. Polonius, the comical politician, by 
a young gentleman, being his first appearance in public, 
The Ghost, the Gravedigger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, 
the great London comedian. The characters to be dressed 
in Roman shapes. To which will be added an interlude, in 
which will be introduced several sleight-of-hand tricks by 
the celebrated surveyor, Hunt. The whole to conclude 
with the farce of Mahomet the Imposter! Mahomet by 
Mr. Kearns. Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns, at the sign 
of the Goat’s Beard, in Castle-street. The value of. the 
tickets, as usual, will be taken (if required) in candles, 
bacon, butter, cheese, soap, &c., as Mr. Kearns wishes, in 
every particular, to accommodate the public. §@7 No 
person whatsoever shall be admitted into the boxes without 
shoes or stockings.” 


Tu1s was the way in which Grassot would apply to the 
manager of a theatre for a box :—“ Lorsque Hébé versait 
& Jupiter le petit Suresnes de l’Olympe, et que Io, changée 
en vache, lui donnait un autre genre de divertissement, ces 
deux drélesses lui faisaient moins de plaisir que tu ne m’en 
feras toi-méme en me donnant une loge de quatre places 
pour ce soir, 25, — courant, bien entendu. Ma reconnais- 
gance sera grande comme la plaine Saint-Denis, et haute 
comme les tours de Notre-Dame.—Ton ami, Grassot.— 
Réponse au porteur, s. v. p.” 


“ Doust 7'ruth to be a liar?’ That, to say the least of it, 
would be very difficult to do. The week before last Mr. 
Labouchere said that Miss Ada Cavendish had played 
Rosalind at the Gaiety Theatre for her benefit, and he ad- 
versely criticised the impersonation. The character repre- 
sented by Miss Cavendish on the occasion in question was 
Beatrice. Last week Mr. Labouchere stated that Mr. 
Davison had been succeeded as the musical critic of The 
Times by Dr. Hueffer. That, too, was untrue. But then 
Mr. Labouchere was in his most facetious mood when he 
christened his paper. 

Mr. Georee RicNotp has obtained another advertise- 
ment without paying for it. During his travels in the 
United States, the Denver Times says, he has been attended 
by a body-servant named William Worthington, in whom 
he placed every trust. He had been brought, by reason of 
long and faithful service, to treat this “good man Friday” 
with, one might say, considerable confidence. At Central, 
during the absence of Mr. Rignold from his room at the 
Teller House, Worthington, taking advantage of his ready 
access to the apartments, and the confidence of his master, 
secured and absconded with Rignold’s private security-box 
and fled the city. The movements thereafter of the thiey- 
ing valet are unknown, but it was thought he came to 
Denver. The box was of tin, bound with iron bands, and 
securely padlocked. It contained $1,000 in United States 
bonds, 260 one-dollar bills, a gold chain with a quartz 
pendant, several smaller and Jess valuable articles of 
jewellery, and a number of valuable private papers, con- 
tracts, railroad-tickets, &c. Mr. Rignold has offered a 
reward of $250 for the apprehension of the absconding 
servant, and a liberal reward for any clue to his where- 
abouts or the recovery of any of the articles taken. 


Arrairs seemed to have reached a deadlock in France, so 
far as regards the difficulties between the country managers 
and the dramatic authors. The custom, as the Atheneum 
points out, has extended in France as in England of sending 
companies round the departments to play the latest Parisian 
successes. This is, of course, inconvenient for established 
troupes, since a manager has either to pay for a time two 
companies, or to dispense with novelties known to be 





attractive. Les Fourchambault, of M. Augier, the latest 
success at the Comédie Frangaise, is the piece which has 
brought matters to a climax. M. Augier has printed the 
comedy, but has accorded to three travelling companies the 
sole right to play it. The answer of the provincial managers 
is to hold a meeting in Paris at the Thédtre des Folies 
Dramatiques for the purpose of determining to close unani- 
mously their theatres against all companies of the kind. 


Or Miss Kellogg’s recent benefit in Chicago a corre- 
spondent says: “I ‘must not fail to mention that Miss 
Kellogg had a benefit and that the house was crowded. 
Miss Kellogg achieved the greatest triumph of her life in 
the mad scene from Thomas’s Hamlet. Her acting and 
singing in this trying scene excelled anything she has ever 
done here before. It was a genuine artistic triumph, and 
goes to show that as a vocalist she can be excelled by only 
a few, and that she can act when she wants to. Miss Kellogg 
was the recipient of many beautiful flowers, arranged in 
various magnificent designs, which she very generously sent 
to the Woman’s Hospital here.” 


THE remarks made by French countrymen as they pass 
through the public foyer of the Théatre Francais are often 


diverting. ‘So this is the Maison de Moliére. Is his 
bedroom to be seen?” “That,” says one, “is a statue of 
Talma.” ‘‘ He has but very little clothing.” “True; but 


you should know that in his days actors were not so well 
paid as they are now.” 


New York managers, like their London brethren, often 
exhibit lithograph portraits of actors or actresses all over 
the city. This mode of advertising, however, is rather 
expensive, and Mr. Wertheimber, the agent for Miss Leona 
Moss, lately bought up a number of old lithographs of dif- 
ferent persons and had her name put under them. New 
York play-goers are not a little puzzled as to what the lady. 
is like, 

THE Atheneum states that among those who remember 
the name of the late Mr. Richard Simpson as a Shakspe- 
rean scholar, and as the author of the Life of Campion, few 
are aware that, besides being a man of great and wide 
learning, he was a prolific musical composer. From a collec- 
tion embracing some hundreds of his compositions, his 
widow has just issued a volume containing twenty-five 
songs, chiefly settings of Shakspere’s Sonnets. 

Tue number of the National Portrait Gallery for Sep- 
tember last contained an acceptable portrait and memoir of 
Mr. Charles Mathews, both of which were submitted to 
him before publication. The work is published by Messrs. 
Cassell. 

Tue title of Mr. Buchanan’s paper is both appropriate 
and inappropriate. Light carries no weight, but is unde- 
niably heavy. 

Ir is stated that Mr. Boucicault recently fell asleep in 
the green-room of a theatre after a performance, and that 
on returning to his hotel he found “ Use Hail Columbia 
Hair Restorer” inscribed upon his remarkably bald head. 
But then the Americans have a genius for advertising. 

A curious picture, painted in 1844 by Mr. John Parry, 
of old houses in London in process of demolition, with a 
boarding on which all the posters of the period are painted, 
in short, quite an historical reminiscence done in the manner 
peculiar to Mr. Parry, has been sold by auction. 


Mr. Irvine will take his benefit on Monday next, when 
he will appear as Mathias in the Bells, and Jingle in a 
piece by Mr. Albery, based upon the Pickwick Papers. 

Last Thursday, in the course of an entertainment given 
at St. James’s Hall in aid of the funds of the Hospital for 
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Diseases of the Throat and Chest, Golden-square, Mr. 
Irving read the first act of Richard III. 


Mrs. Swanporoueu took her benefit at the Strand 
Theatre on the 22nd ult., when Dora and Diplunacy, among 
other things, was played. The audience included Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
and other members of the Prince of Wales’s company. Mr. 
Bancroft was much shocked. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenpat will probably go to the United 
States upon the completion of their forthcoming provincial 
tour. 


THE Gaiety Theatre will be closed for repairs on Satur- 
day, and reopened on the 5th August. Among the novel- 
ties to be produced in the course of the ensuing season are 
a new comedy, by Mr. F. C, Burnand, founded on a work 
by Thackeray ; a new farcical comedy, by Mr. Henry J. 
Byron; Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s successful Gaiety burlesque, 
Robert the Devil, re-edited by the author; a new burlesque 
on a popular subject, by Mr. Henry J. Byron; and two 
new comic dramas, by M. Hennequin and M. Meilhac and 
M. Halévy. 


THE Royal Italian Opera will close on the 13th inst., 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre on the 20th. 


Mr. Evetyn Jerroxp has written a comedy for Mr. 
W. H. Vernon. 


Mr. Cart Rosa, we believe, will not have a season in 
London this year, having been unable to fill to his own 
satisfaction the vacancies which have been created in his 
company. 

Mr, Henry Marston, a member of the old school, is, we 
regret to state, in pecuniary distress, and a subscription list 
has been opened on his behalf. 


Mr. PatGrave Simpson, who has been Secretary to the 
Dramatic Authors’ Society since the death of Mr. Stirling 
Coyne, will very shortly resign that post. 


Mr. Davin James is taking a brief holiday. His place is 
taken by Mr. Frederick Marshall. 


Mr. Frocxton has been engaged to play Sir Geoffrey 
Champneys in Our Boys, at the Vaudeville Theatre, vice 
Mr. W. Farren, resigned. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Wittamson are daily expected in 
London. 


Tue Vokes Family have concluded their spring tour, and 
are now in London. Their next tour commences on the 
17th August. Their services have been secured by Mr. 
Chatterton for the pantomime season. — 


Mr. Frankrort Moore has written a comedietta for 
the Lyceum Theatre, 


Miss Munroe is ill, and has left London for the Con- 
tinent. 


Miss Acnes Leonarp has been engaged by Mr. Mor- 
timer to play Kate O’Brien in Perfection, at the Duke’s 
Theatre. 


Mr. Coreman will take his benefit at the Olympic on 
Saturday next, when a new play, called Vivianne, or the 
Romance of a French Marriage, will be played. 


An Artful Automaton, by Arthur Law, music by King 
Hall, is the title of a new second part announced to be 
produced at St. George’s Hall, on Wednesday next. Mr. 
F. C. Burnand’s piece, Doubleday’s Will, and Mr. Corney 
Grain’s sketch, The Paris Exhibition, will still be retained 
on the programme, — 








Mr. G. L. Gorpon is about to take his Auld Lang Syne 
on a tour. 


THERE is to be a new theatre in Glasgow. At the Dean 
of Guild Court on Thursday, John Morrison, builder, 
Glasgow, was authorised to erect a theatre and hall, with 
retiring rooms, on ground at the corner of Main-street and 
Rutherglen Loan. 


THE representatives of Honoré de Balzac have transferred 
Mercadet from the Théatre Frangais to the Palais Royal, 
where the principal character will be played by M. Geoffroy. 
The Game of Speculation, rendered so well known by the 
acting of Mr. Charles Mathews as Mr. Affable Hawk, is a 
translation of this piece. : 


THERE is reason to believe that next month a series of 
plays from the old classic repertory—that is to say, plays by 
Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire—will be given at the 
Théatre Frangais. ; 


THE management of the Thédtre Cluny is about to pass 
from the hands of M. Paul Cléves to those of M. Tallien, 
the actor, now at the Odéon. 


Tue other afternoon, while taking part in a rehearsal at 
the Opéra Comique of Le Capitaine Fracasse, Malle. 
Luigini fell from a height of five feet, but did not hurt 
herself so seriously as was to be expected. 


Ie Capitaine Fracasse will be followed at the Opéra 
Comique by the Marquis d’Ivry’s Amants de Vérone, in 
which Mdlle. Heilbronn will appear as Juliet, and M. 
Capoul as Romeo. 


THE committee of the Société des Auteurs et Composi- 
teurs Dramatiques has elected the following officers :— 
President, M. Auguste Maquet; Vice-Presidents, MM. 
Camille Doucet, Alexandre Dumas, and Eugéne Labiche ; 
Secretaries, MM. Claretie and Ferrier ; Treasurer, M. E. 
Jonas ; and Archiviste, M. H. Meilhac. 


Tue Musical World states that Madame Mallinger will 
again become a member of the Royal Opera, Berlin. 


Tue King of Portugal has conferred the order of Christ 
on M. D. Magnus. 


Gunka’s Life for the Czar, with a new libretto, is in 
preparation at Hanover. 


Massener’s Roi de Lahore has been accepted at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 


KRETSCHMER’s new opera, Heinrich der Léwe, is to be 
produced next season in Breslau. 


Waener’s Siegfried has been successfully produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. 

Mapame Mopseska, Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Mr. . 
John T. Raymond, Mr. Max Strakosch, and Mr. Maurice 
Grau, left New York for Liverpool on the 14th. 


Mr. CuarLes CoGHLAN comes to Europe this month. 


Miss Kate Ciaxton and her husband are yachting off 
the coast of Maine. 


Miss Rost Coauian has just recovered from a serious 
illness. 


Mr. Epwin Boots and Madame Modjeska will appear at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, next autumn. Mr. 
Fiske is also negotiating with Miss Cavendish, 

Sicnora Pezzana, a tragic actress of high reputation 
in: Italy, proposes acting in America in English next season. 
Hamlet is to be one of her specialities, 
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A suRLESUE of Hiawatha is to be produced at Boston. 


Mr. Barton Hitt, who was lately associated with Mr. 
John McCullough in the management of the California 
Theatre, expressly denies a report published in New York 
charging Mr. McCullough with unfair and dishonest con- 
duct in connection with the affairs of the theatre. 





A LESSON. 


ee 


HE brilliant stage career, from first to last a happy 
and successful one so far as its artistic results 
are concerned, which has just been brought to a close 
by the death of Mr. Charles Mathews, affords, as might 
naturally have been expected, an abundance of valuable 
hints and lessons for those who contemplate adopting 
the stage for their profession. An actor cannot make 
the mark made by Mr. Charles James Mathews in every 
quarter of the English-speaking globe, as well as on so 
fastidious a foreign stage as that of Paris, with- 
out having set about his work in a manner 
worthy, at any rate in many respects, of imitation, 
whilst the special powers which he cultivated must be 
worthy of the most careful note. As was written of him 
in a deeply analytical essay from the pen of one who 
boldly declared him superior to Got of the Théatre 
Frangais as the hero of The Game of Speculation :— 
“Tt is a rare assemblage of qualities that enables an 
actor to be sufficiently good-looking without being in- 
sufferably conceited, to be quiet without being absurdly 
insignificant, to be lively without being vulgar, to look 
like a gentleman, to speak and move like a gentleman, 
and yet to be as interesting as if this quietness 
were only the restraint of power, not the absence of 
individuality. And the more pronounced the individu- 
ality, that is, the more impassioned or more vivacious 
the character represented, the greater is the danger of 
becoming offensive by exaggeration and coarseness.” It 
need scarcely be said that in addition to the qualifi- 
cations which helped to make Mr. Mathews so great 
a favourite in society, the charming manner, the un- 
failing brightness of spirit, the keen intelligence, and 
the appreciative humour, the comedian had merits more 
directly associated with the profession in which he made 
his reputation. Prominent amongst these—and this is 
a point which in these days of slipshod elocution can 
hardly be insisted upon too strenuously—was his ad- 
mirable enunciation, a very model of precision and 
clearness. How this served him in such tours de force 
as his Patter v. Clatter will readily be called to mind ; 
but the important share that it had in the success of 
impersonations of a very different order may perhaps 
escape attention. Every word that Mr. Mathews 
uttered, both in his asides and in his necessarily 
rapid speeches, was always sure to tell; and the purity 
of his utterance was thus as practically useful as it was 
rare. Some of the songs written for him by Mr. Planché 
—as, for instance, that with the refrain, “Oh, Love, 
you’ve been a villain!” &e.—had to be very marvels of 
quick delivery; and yet the versifier’s neat and accurate 
manipulation of his metre was never for an instant lost 
in the song. 

Apart, however, from professional excellence of this 
nature, Mr. Mathews seems to have derived advantage 
from studies which might, at first sight, have been 
thought to be a mere waste of time. He was, in fact, 
past thirty before he formally became an actor, although 
before this age he had distinguished. himself as an 
amateur. As is well known, he received first at 
Merchant Taylors’, and then at a well-known school in 
the Clapham-road, an education such as would have 
fitted him for matriculation at the University ; and 


‘velled some years on the Continent, 





then, at his own urgent desire, was allowed to prepare 
for the profession of architect, instead of the Church, as 
had been intended. After being engaged as a pupil of 
Pugin, he travelled in Italy with Lord and Lady 
Blessington, still studying architecture; and, on 
his return to England, he actually built a country 
seat and something very like a whole village. 
From architecture he turned to painting, tra- 
was elected 
a member of the Milan Academy, and attained more 
success than in the.art which he had first essayed. Thus 
we find him building a theatre, painting its scenery, 
playing the principal parts in amateur theatricals, 
writing and delivering the prologue, and, in fact, 
supplying the life and soul of the whole undertaking. 
In conversation, as in his writings, Charles Mathews 
always showed himself a man of polished education, and 
he proved that he was able to make his way in plenty 
of careers other than the one which seems to have been 
selected for him chiefly by the accident of his coming 
into the part proprietorship of a theatre. 

The value to the actor of this all-round training can 
hardly be over-estimated. It gives a tone and a style 
to his creations, whatever they may be, which can 
scarcely be attained by any amount of labour expended 
in a more restricted channel. We should scarcely 
be going too far if we stated that Mr. Mathews was 
actually helped towards the pre-eminence which he 


attained in special phases of his art by the 
fact that he did not devote himself to that 
art the moment that he was able to earn 


some sort of livelihood upon the stage. His faculties 
had time to ripen and mature before they were in any 
way cramped by being confined to exercise in one 
direction. He had, moreover, time to catch the tone 
of polite society, and to become thoroughly at home in 
it before he abandoned himself to a society which, what- 
ever may be its virtues and its charm, cannot candidly 
be said to excel in refinement. It is the old story of a 
general as opposed to an exclusively technical training ; 
and the exclusively technical is the only training that 
too many young actors have from the moment when they 
first feel their feet upon the stage, a few short years after 
they have left school and have been in a position to 
choose their career for themselves. We do not say 
that in every case it would be possible or even desirable 
to follow in this respect the example of the illustrious 
comedian who is just dead; but it is very certain that 
the gain would be great if stage-players. were more 
highly educated on subjects which bear only indirectly 
on the stage. We may be very sure that Mdlle. Bern- 
hardt, the greatest French actress of the day, owes no 
small share of her theatrical success to the art-work in 
a wholly different direction which has been needed in 
order to win for her a distinct reputation as a sculptor. 





PLAY-GOERS’ POCKETS. 


a 


i there B34 good reason why going to the play 
should in many ways such a disagreeable 
operation, nasa for those who do not happen to 
have very long purses to empty over their pleasures ? 
Of course we know that many enthusiasts would per- 
sistently patronise dramatic entertainments even if 
they were given in barns as hot and stuffy as the avenge 
fashionable drawing-room at a “small and early,” a 

crowded as a bar where a free lunch is obtained, and as 
expensive as a charity concert given at the house of a 
lady with a handle to her name. Man has been defined 
as an acting animal; he is, at any rate, and has 
long been, a theatre-loving animal, and ke will 
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patronise the stage in the face of the very greatest 
inconveniences and discomforts. He knows few plea- 
santer and readier ways of obtaining an hour or two of 
intellectual or semi-intellectual amusement than that 
obtained in the course of an evening at the play; he 
knows no amusement which for the time being so com- 
pletely takes him out of himself. To say this will, 
perhaps, be held in some quarters to appreciate the 
- stage on the lowest grounds; but it is not necessary for 
our present purpose to discuss the value of the acted 
drama as a moral agent. We prefer to look at it for 
the moment merely from the pleasure-seeker’s point of 
view, and to summarise the defects which to some ex- 
tent damage it in the estimation of those who are not 
prepared to make any great sacrifices of comfort or coin 
in order to gratify their taste for the theatre. 

Take, in the first place, the question of expense—an 
important one now-a-days if ever it was. Take the case of 
the ordinary middle-class play-goer who, with his wife, is 
anxious to see every new piece or performance as it 
comes out, who has the tastes and habits of a gentle- 
man, and who, now that he has got past the salad 
days of youth, when he would suffer any personal dis- 
comfort in the cause of pleasure-seeking, honestly 
confesses that no possible performance would be 
worth seeing if to see it involved sitting for hours 
in an odoriferous crowd on an uncomfortable seat 
only secured by half-an-hour’s misery before the doors 
opened. The cry of “Lemonade, bottled ale, or 
stout!” no longer has any music for him; he does not 
care to suck oranges in the intervals between the acts, 
nor does he care to sit next tothose who do. And even 
if at a push he could make up his mind to a visit to 
the pit—from which, be it observed, he is restrained by 
no. atom of snobbish dread lest he should be seen 
enjoying himself in the company of social inferiors— 
it is practically impossible for him to take 
his wife with him on _ such an_ expedition. 
Setting aside, then, the pit and gallery as out of the 
question for people of refined tastes, and leaving the 
costly boxes and stalls out of consideration, we come to 
the portions of the auditorium known as dress circle 
and upper circle, the latter sometimes described as 
amphitheatre-stalls, or “ family circle,” or upper boxes. 
Of these the dress circle is so called on the lucus anon 
lueendo principle, because, as a rule, people are 
not asked to appear there in dress-clothes, though 
ladies have to take their bonnets off. It is, 
we may admit, a pleasant enough place from 
which to see a performance, and it is specially 
good when the entertainment relies upon spectacular 
effect. But unfortunately it is expensive, and a visit 
there for two will cost half-a-sovereign or twelve 
shillings, with an extra shilling in most cases for book- 
ing, an operation which is surely to the manager’s 
benefit, since it makes him sure of the attendance, or at 
any rate of the money, of theatre-goers, who may at the 
last moment be inclined to change their minds. This 
charge for booking, which is in direct opposition to the 
commercial principle, which makes a reduction to the 
purchaser paying in advance, is, it is true, abolished 
in certain theatres, but the abolition is by no 
means general. Take the cost, then, of this average 
visit of man and wife to the theatre at eleven 
shillings so far. To this is to be added in almost every 
case a charge for programmes, since the manager, 
unlike other tradesmen, actually charges for what may 
be called+the catalogue of his wares—a catalogue 
indispensable to those who wish to understand the 
entertainment for which they have paid. This pro- 
gramme should, of course, be, as a matter of fact, part 
and parcel of the return offered for the price paid by 
the play-goer on his entrance. But the imposition is 
not yet at an end. The wretched victims, who 
have probably come from some suburban residence, 
are asked, as a matter of course, to leave coat, hat, 





cloak, and bonnet respectively—sixpence for each before 
the evening is over, and should the lady require a foot- 
stool, another small silver coin will be the price of 
satisfying her extremely reasonable requirement. Thus 
we have mounted up to an additional half-crown, and 
without taking into accotint the cost of any light 
refreshment taken in the course of the evening—an 
ice, let us say, for madame, and some other thirst- 
quencher for her husband—it is pretty clear that 
with the expenses of the journey little will be left 
out of a sovereign when the single: evening’s enter- 
tainment has been paid for. That refreshments 
have not been reckoned is,, perhaps, just, as 
the material food supplied at the theatre is the 
dearest and worst to be found in London, since the 
manager is not content unless from the rent paid by a 
farming contractor he makes money out of his saloons. 
These saloons are thus habitually conducted on the 
remunerative principle, indicated by the habitual 
charge of a shilling for a bottle of tepid soda-water, 
net cost under twopence, and another two-pennyworth 
of poisonous brandy. 

All these extras have of course been complained of over 
and over again, and some of the grievances are gradu- 
ally obtaining a remedy. But the usual answer to 
them is supplied in the remark that would-be play- 
goers who cannot afford a sovereign between them for 
their visit to the dress circle, must either stay away 
or must be content to go to some cheaper part of the 
house. To the former alternative there is no answer, 
save that provided in the retort that in prohibiting 
the visits of these play-goers managers are keeping 
away the very patrons whom, for the sake of the 
dramatic art and its intellectual encouragement, 
they should be most eager to attract. To 
the latter it can only be replied that if the 
economically-disposed play-goer were to move higher 
up in the auditorium he would save his one or two 
shillings per seat at the expense of being half roasted 
by the heat and half suffocated by the bad air which 
naturally rises in the house. The extras would all 
remain at their original figure; the physical comfort 
of the evening would be hopelessly gone. 

- This grumbling does but condense the complaints of 
all play-goers of the large class which divides the 
wealthy patrons of the stalls, who do not mind spend- 
ing an extra half-sovereign over their amusements, 
from the pittites and gallery boys who are in their 
homes not accustomed to any accommodation more 
refined than that provided for them at the theatre. 
This intermediate class includes much of the best intel- 
lect, and taste, and culture of the metropolis; it in- 
cludes professional men and their families, artists of 
all kinds, and innumerable people whose education is 
their capital in life. For if the theatre is now-a-days 
a luxury scarcely to be thought of more than once 
or twice in each season, unless the tactics of the order- 
hunter are adopted; and the taste, by remaining so 
long unsatisfied, gradually dies out; the theatre gets 
to mean less and less to those who rarely visit, and the 
capacity for fully enjoying the treat perceptibly dimi- 
nishes when the treat is sucha rarity. Thus we all know 
whole families, every member of which is naturally 
fitted to appreciate dramatic work, and who are in no 
way prevented by religious or other scruples from 
patronising the theatre, who nevertheless deliberately 
give up this form of entertainment. They cannot afford 
to indulge themselves in it with any amount of decent 
comfort, so, like wise people, they abandon it alto- 
gether. It is for would-be play-goers of this type that 


we would put in a plea with managers, who surely 
might diminish some of the needless expense which 
their present arrangements impose—too often in the 
worst sense of the word—upon the very people who 
should now-a-days form the very backbone of theatrical 
audiences. 
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THE LATE MR. MATHEWS. 


——_+80 


HE following is the programme of the performance 

in which Mr. Charles Mathews made his first 

appearance on the stage. It bears internal evidence of 
having been drawn up by the comedian himself. 


CHARLES MATHEWS'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 
THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND 
(Particularly private). 

This present Friday, April 26th, 1822, will be presented a Farce, 
called MR. H———. (1) 

(N.B.—This Piece was damned at Drury Lane Theatre.) 

Mr. H——....Captain Hill. Landlord... .Mr. Gyles. (2) 
Belvil....Mr. C. Byrne. 

Melesinda....Mrs. Edwin. (3) Betty....Mrs. Bryan. 

(4) Previous to which a Prologue will be spoken by Mrs. 
Edwin. After the Farce (for the first time in this country, and 
now performing with immense success in Paris), a French Petite 
Comédie, called 

LE COMEDIEN D’ETAMPES. 
(N.B.—This piece was never acted in London, and may very pro- 
bably be damned here.) 
Dorival (le Comédien)....M. Perlet. 
(Positively for this night only, as he is engaged to play the same 
part at Paris to-morrow evening.) 
M. Maclou de Beaubuison....Mr. J. D’Egville (5) 
L. Dupré..Mr. Giubilei (6) — Baptiste..Mr. W. Peake 
M. Corbin. .Mr. O’Byrne (7) Madeline. .Madame Spittallier 
Immediately after which “ A Lover’s Confession,” in the shape of 
a song by M. Emile (from the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, 
Paris.) 
To conclude with a Pathetic Drama in One Act, called 
THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
(N.B.—This piece was damned at Covent Garden Theatre.) 
Werther. .Mr. C. J. Mathews 
Schmidt (his friend)..Mr. D’Egville Albert. .Mr. Gyles 
Fritz (Werther’s servant). .Mr. R. B. Peake (8) 
Snaps (Albert’s servant)..Mr. W. Peake 
Charlotte..Mrs. Mathews (9) 
Brothers and Sisters of Charlotte, by six Cherubims got for the 
occasion. 
Orchestra. 
Leader of the Band, Mr. Knight (10) ; Conductor, Mr. E. Knight ; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Knight, jun. ; 
Harpsichord, Master Knight, that was; 
Clavecin, by the Father of the Knights (to come). 

Vivat Rex! No money returned (because none will be taken). 

On account of the above surprising novelty, not an Order can 

ssibly be admitted ; but it is requested that if such a thing finds 
its way to the front of the House it will be kept. 


Perlet and Emile were really Charles Mathews him- 
self. The farce of Mr. H. was from the pen of 
Charles Lamb. James Smith, one of the authors of 
the Rejected Addresses, supplied the prologue. In 
Mr. D’Egville we recognise the distinguished water- 
colour painter of after years, happily still living. The 
representative of M. Corbin was Mr. Oscar Byrne, and 
the Mrs. Mathews who played Charlotte in the Sorrows 
of Werther was Mr. Mathews’ mother. 

The following correspondence may interest our 
readers :— 





. Garrick Club, Covent Garden, Nov. 28. 
Dear Sir,—I was stopped the other night at the stage door of 
Drury Lane Theatre by people whom I remember to have seen at 
the Lyceum under your reign. This is the first time such an 
affront was put upon me in any theatre where I have produced a 
psy, and is without precedent when an affront was intended. As 
never forgive an affront, I am not hasty to suppose one intended. 
It is very possible that this was done inadvertently; and the 
present stage list may have been made out without the older 
claims being examined. Will you be so kind as to let me know 
at once whether this is so; and if the people who stopped me at 
the stage door are yours, will you protect the author of Gold, &c., 
from any repetition of such annoyance ?—I am, dear sir, yours 

faithfully, CHARLES READE. 


To this demand Mr. Reade received next day the fol- 
lowing answer :— 
T. R. Drury-lane, Nov. 29. 
Dear Sir,—If ignorance is bliss on general occasions, on the 
present occasion it certainly would be folly to be wise. I am 








therefore happy to be able to inform you that I am ignorant of 
your having produced a play at this theatre; ignorant that you 
are the author of Gold; ignorant of the merits of that play; 
ignorant that your name has been erased from the list at the stage 
door; ignorant that it had ever been on it; ignorant that you had 
presented yourself for admittance ; ignorant that it had been 
refused ; ignorant that such a refusal was without precedent ; 
ignorant that in the man who stopped you, you recognised one of 
the persons lately with me at the Lyceum; ignorant that the 
doorkeeper was ever in that theatre; ignorant that you never 
forgave an affront ; ignorant that any had been offered ; ignorant 
of when, how, or by whom the list was made out, and equally so 
by whom it was altered. Allow me to add that I am quite in- 
capable of offering any discourtesy to a gentleman I have barely 
the pleasure of knowing, and have, moreover, no power to inter- 
fere with Mr. Smith’s arrangements or disarrangements; and with 
this wholesale admission of ignorance, incapacity, and impotence, 
believe me, yours faithfully, 
C, J. MaTHEws. 
Charles Reade, Esq. 








THE RELIGION OF SHAKSPERE. 


i te reference toa remark which he made when Mr. Hargrove 
read his paper on this subject—namely, that Shakspere, in 
the intense feelings expressed in his Sonnets, “ uttered not one 
word of a life hereafter, or the ordinary consolations or resources 
here of so-called religious folk,” Mr. F. J. Furnivall writes that 
he spoke from memory only, and under the strong impression that 
the dramatist never hinted at seeking, in his troubles, relief from 
prayer, or consolation from the thought that in a future world he 
and his friend Will would meet, and all clouds between them be 
cleared away. ‘“ Having since read through the Sonnets again, I 
find that my impression above stated was right, but that Shak- 
spere does speak very much more clearly about Doomsday and 
immortality than I had recollected. Though there are in sonnets 
xiii., 12, xxx., 6, &c., phrases like ‘ Death’s eternal cold,’ ‘ Death’s 
dateless night,’ yet in lv., 10-14, Shakspere says to his friend : 
...» Your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity, 
That wear this world out to the ending doom, 

So till the judgment that yourself arwse, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 
Again, in exvi., 1. 11-12, he says :— 

Love alters not with [time’s] brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

In Ixxiv., 1. 7-8, the following words may fairly bear a wider 
meaning than is there given them when Shakspere speaks of his 
own death and his friend’s surviving him :— 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me. 


In ex., 1. 13-14, he says to his friend :— 


Then give me welcome, next my heaven the best, 
Even tc thy pure and most most loving breast. 


But the clearest expression of Shakspere’s belief is in that noble 
sonnet of remonstrance with himself, or the spirit of his dark 
mistress, that is found in the sonnet addressed to her :— 


CXLVI. 
Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
[Hemm’d by] those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Do-t thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then. 


This, and the passages above quoted, justify the orthodox in 
claiming that, at the time Shakspere wrote them, he held, or ac- 
cepted, the doctrines of a coming judgment and the immortality 
of the soul. That his later belief was less definite, and is repre- 
sented by Prospero’s, I still hold; but I am very sorry that my 
bad memory failed to do justice to his earlier creed when I spoke 
on Mr. Hargrove’s able paper.” 
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NOTICE. 
THE THEATRE 


WILL SHORTLY APPEAR AS A 


MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 








THE NEW SERIES WILL CONTAIN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS ON AN ELABORATE SCALE. 





Nor tae Least Inrerestinc Feature or “Tue Taeatre” in its New Form WILL BE A 


Number or SIGNED ARTICLES, COLLECTIVELY HEADED 


Lite ROUND TABLE. 





Me. GILBERT Mr. J. W. DAVISON _ Mr. ERNEST BENDALL 
» IRVING : , JOSEPH HATTON | ,, A. MATTHISON 

,, SOTHERN , HENRY 8. LEIGH , 8. GRUNDY 

» TOOLE Miss KATE FIELD , F. HAWKINS 

, FRANK MARSHALL Mz. F. C. BROUGHTON | Anv OTHERS 





HAVE ALREADY PROMISED TO CONTRIBUTE. 





The first Number will contain the beginning of a Novelette, entitled 


His Sister Meg; or, a Romance of the Stage. 


By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “Clytie.” 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received at the Office, 
$1, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, W.C. 





yen las! sing tp: ~~ 
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Bills of the Plan. 


‘PDOYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), July 3, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
Mdlle. Cepeda and Signor Bolis. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
Thursday, July 4, 

LE PROPHETE. 
Madame Scalchi and Signor Gayarre. 
Friday next, July 5, 

PAUL ET VIRGINIE. 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul. 
Saturday next, July 6, 
DINORAH. 





Madame Adelina Patti and M. Maurel. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Wednesday, July 3. 
RIGOLETTO. 

Madame Etelka Gerster and SignorFancelli. 
Thursday, July 4, 
CARMEN. 
Mdlle. Minnie Hauk. 
The Opera will commence at 8.15. 
Friday next, July 5, 

LES HUGUENOTS. 
Mesdames E. Pappenheim, Trebelli, and 
Mdlle, Alwina Valeria. 

Saturday next, July 6, 

IL TALISMANO, 

Madame Etelka Gerster & Sig. Campanini. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight, 








‘'HEATRE ROYAL; 
HAYMARKET. 
At 8.15 


THE HORNET’S NEST. 
Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, Conway, 
F. Everill, D. Fisher, jun., De Vere, & 
Holland, Crouch, Weathersby, Fielder, 
Rivers; Mesdames Amy Roselle, E. Thorne, 
F. Morelli, J. Roselle, Lucy Buckstone. 
és BY THE SEA. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Messrs. Howard Kussell, T. P. Haynes, &c.; 
Miss Dolores Drummond. 


t 8.15, 
QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, J. G. 
Shore, Leonard Boyne, Thorne, Davis, and 
Harry Jackson; Misses Marie Litton, M. 
Milton, K. Barry, and Fanny Leslie. 


P RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancrort. 








At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Sages 
Mrs. Kendal; Misses Le Thiere, B. Henri, 
Ida Hertz, Sophie Young. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs, BaTEMan. 


At 7.45, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
Mr. Archer, Miss Sedley, &c. 
At 8.15, 
VANDERDECKEN. 
Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Fernandez, 
W. Bentley, E. Lyons, A. W. Pinero, R. 
Lyons, Archer; Misses Isabe] Bateman, 
Pauncefort, Harwood, Mrs. St. John, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Jonun HoLuiInasHEAD. 
At 7.380, 
SOLD AGAIN. 


At 8, 
RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs. Royce, Fawcett, Warde ; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
LITTLE DON CAESAR DE BAZAN. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia; Messrs: 
Terry, Royce, &c. 





OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Mr. Henry NEvIttxE, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.15, 
LOVE OR LIFE. : 
Messrs. Billington, Flockton, G. W. 
Anson, Forbes Robertson, Pateman, Yar- 


nold, Bauer, and Henry Neville; Miss 
Kate Phillips and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


At 7.80, 
OUR BITTEREST FOE. 
Messrs. Cooper, C. Murray, & Miss Telbin, 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 


Mr. George Honey, Messrs. E. Bruce, 
Cooper, Davy; Mesdames Telbin, Cooper, 
J. Stewart, H. Stewart, Louise Hibbert, &c. 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Ovtxy Carre. 


At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, A. Bur- 
ville, Jessie Bond, Everard, &c. 





OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FARCE. 
At 7.45, 
PROOF, 

Mr. Charles Kelly, Messrs. A. Stirling, 
L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
and 8. Emery; Mrs. Bandmann ; Mesdames 
13. Pateman, A. Stirling, Billington, Hud- 
speth, C. Coote, and L. Moodie. « 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 

At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Philip Day, 
C. W. Garthorne, Frederick Marshall ; 
Mesdames Marie Illington, Kate Bishop, 








Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Rose Saker. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATRE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.15, 

LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 

Messrs. Shiel Barry, W. J. Hill, 
Lorédan, F. Darrell, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames E. Chambers, Violet Cameron, 
Clara Sidney, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Graham, E. Barrington, 
K. Percival, Delisle, &c. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 

Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, W. 
Terris, Frank Archer, R. Cathcart, Deni- 
son, Norman Forbes, Franks, &c. 


RerALty THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
SCANDAL. 
At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Duvernay, Abington, and 
Fane. 


VHE CANTERBURY.— 
The Sliding Roof is removed nightly, 
making this place of Amusement the 
Coolest in London. Open every evening 
at 7.30. At 8 o’clock, Overture. At 8.15, 
Mr. W. Randall and Miss Emily Randall. 
8.30, Alexandrini, equilibrist. 8.50. Pro- 
fessor Herriott and Little Louie. 9.10, 
Melrose, Richards, and Baker, negro 
delineators. 9.30, “The Snow - Ball” 
Ballet; Mdlles. Ada, Broughton, and 
Powell. 9.45, Dutch Daly. 10 o'clock, 
“Plevna.” 11 o’clock, “ Peace or War,” 
new political musical sketch, a sequel to 
“The Conference.” 11.20, Les Fréres 
Leol, the wonderful trapezists. 


‘HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdiles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner.” Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 




















HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKsoN’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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@ard Wasket. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





MiSs ADA CAVENDISH. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


ME: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Vanderdecken. 








R.. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
In the “‘ Hornet’s Nest.” 
Me: DION BOUCICAULT: 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


M8: 








J. L. TOOLE. 
PRINCE'S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Every Evening. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





ME. CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, is ge 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 








R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 


ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 





R. HENRY FERRAND. 


On Tour. 
Me: 





GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 





so CH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris, 
The MSS. are toieol and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, 8. W. 





Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 


UZMAN THE GOOD: A 
Tragedy. The Secretary: a Play; 
and other Poems. By R. J. Giiman. 


Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 


Books. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
accordin “" the supply required. All the best New 
Books, english, French, and Ger % y 
on anplication. Prospect , with Lists of New 
eee A Olen geo talgue of Se lus Books offered 

learance Catal*gue of Surplus Books 
for Bale at eatly reduced prices, may also be had, 
free, on application. 
BOOTH’S CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 








“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?’’— 
Joun Butt, . 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
rice One . 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents, 
I, The FIRST VIOLIN. Book IV., Chaps, 


|. % 
II, LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
Ill. PRIMROSE. 
1V. MERCURY’S MESSAGE. ; 
V. MINISTERS ond MAXIMS. 7. Helifax— 
“To Medio Tatissimus Ibis.’ By Alex, 
Charles Rwald, F 8 A. 
HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 
OUR OLD ACTORS— RICHARD BUR- 


VII. 

BADGE, 

VIII. The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 

Before You Leap. 

Ix. JET; HER FAOE, OR HER FORTUNE. 
By Mre. Edwardes, Author of ‘“ Archie 
Lovell,” &, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion.) 

*,* Oases for binding the volumes of Temple Bar 

can be obtaived at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 

each, 


VI 








GP iscellaneous. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATLONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which sre calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


‘6 
LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which eign«ture is placed on — Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


~ ROWLAND’S MAGASSAR OIL 


Ig universally held in high repute f»r its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 

Price 3s. 6d., 78,, 108. 6d,, equal to four small, and 
21s. per bottle, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 28 9d. per box, Ask any Chemist or Per- 
famer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


a Fragrant, and Dorable, Established Eighty 
ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr, 
Era:mus Wilson, says:—‘‘ Pears is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Peare’s 
Transparent Svap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufacture, and the most agreeable and 
refreshing balm to the skin,” 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Ruesell-street, London. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shsving. 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artifi ial 
colouring, delicately and wholesumely perfamed, 
it ie Soap ia its purest form, and hence the most 
healthful in use; its great durability makes it also 
the mos’ economical. For ladies, children, or any 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 
as it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible, It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F.R.S8., Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University. 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Rassell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
spproved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, ana INDIGESTION ; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infante. 























Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Victoria Steam Press, 1 17, Praed-street, W 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 


8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased, Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 
Waet 


will be added to the 
Lowpow Fags os to meet the increas- 


ing demand for space in its advertising columns, 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 


Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL, 
Principles, Independent. It is full of Pungent 
Notes; Original Articles on the Topics of the Day; 
Impartial Dramatic Criticisms; Literary and Art 
ow 3; Society and Humorous Notes ; 2 Colums for 
the Ladies; Fashions, &.; and a Serial Novel. 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 


OFFICES ; 
Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on TET to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. . 


“ MPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Ergraias is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapse 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARL READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” ; 
Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreeable, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
‘om 1 t 


\\. the World. By its daily use, is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
| blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 


i} ‘*In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one,”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It is 
j, the only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s, each. 


/ WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


‘ Disinfecting. Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boon toevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 
idves, oe the Kidneys, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs, They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz,—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World. 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


® 
“=~ .Rrjef. <=. 
AN HPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 

























“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :— 


A well-written SumMMARY oF THE WEEK’s News. | All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
An Epitome of Press Opinion on. Public Affairs. Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, de. de. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. | The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. | Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. | A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. | A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. | A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s. 10d., payable in advance, Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wxrmay & Sons, West Central District Post Cfice 
. High Holborn, London, W.C. 


WYMAN & SONS, 81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 


SPARKLING SAUMUR MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


(CHAMPACNE), MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
IMPORTED BY NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 








F, T. DENYER & C0., 95, REGENT STREET, W. Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
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